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The Sceptre and the Rose 


| 7 rom tangled brake and trellised bower 
* Bring every bpd that blows, - 
But never will you find the flower 
To match an English rose. 

Across the wave, along the wind, 

Flutter and plough your way ; . 

But where will you a Sceptre find . .' ' 

To match the English sway ? 

Its conscience holds the world in awe 
With blessing or .with bah ; 

' Its Freedom-guards the Reign of Law, 

- And Majesty of Man. Alfred Austin 




NJature is our partner : we have only to under- 
r stand her and use her.. The great truth 
comes to us once again with dramatic force in the 
news of the wireless detection of aircraft. 

..No man can say what will come of a piece of 
new knowledge. That is the eternal reason for 
’The war on ignorance, and the "spread of knowledge. 
-Who, seeing a zealous Scotsman sitting in the 
blazing heat of the Egyptian dfcsert long ago, 
could have imagined that suddenly one morning 
the result, of his sitting there would bring a new 
hope to the world ? Yet out of the study of 
thunderstorms in the Sudan has emerged the new 
science which will find an aeroplane that men 
cannot see. 

„ ’ T „ 

The Man in the Laboratory 

In a world with possibilities like that..what 
is impossible? A man in a.laboratory may do 
more for his race than all the parliaments of 
Europe. Who, before the microscope was in¬ 
vented, could have dreamed of the .wonder in 
'the tip of a root? Who, before the telescope 
carnc, could have guessed the wonder of the 
heavens ? Who could have dreamed, even when 
the microscope came at last, that this scientific 
toy would save more lives in one generation than 
all the laws ever put on Statute Books? Man 
ean .cliange the lives of anima 1 s and plants, raising 
new kinds of either. He can enormously modify 
or develop the two greal, branches of. life and its 
kingdoms. May not the future hdld within itself 
secret of some intellectual advance of man 
5 corresponding with his advance in other realms ? 
How many years will it be before the European 
man of 'science ranks as much above a Kelvin 
as a Kelvin ranks above a charlatan?. "We can. 
produce wheat free from rust; why not men free 
from*disease ? ’ 


Qxk thing is certain : * the discoveries of new 
powers and their applications will be im¬ 
measurably beyond all human experience. 

It is* not the scientific but the unscientific ’ 
mind, says Darwin, that sets limits to the possi¬ 
bilities of knowledge, and it is ignorance that 
talks of Evolution as if it had stopped. We are 
only at the beginning of Evolution Conscious, 
and already The new chapter is wonderful bej^ond 
comparison. We have found that mattpr is a* 
colossal reservoir of energy. We have begun to 
tap it and have captured electricity and wireless; 
not bad beginnings. , 

Armies of Heroes 

Wc talk of the armies of heroes who give their 
lives for England and the flag. There is always an 
army of heroes giving their lives for England. 
What arc they, doing, and what areTheir victories ? 

They arc abolishing disease. There is prac¬ 
tically none in Nature ; civilisation has made it 
and civilisation will unmake it. We arc lengthen¬ 
ing life with every year that 4 goes; a child bom 
today has not only a greater chance of life but nr 
chance of a longer life than its father. We have 
added half (i. generation to a lifetime in the last K 
*fify years. In the .first * decade of the Victorian . 
Era more people dic'd of bad drains in this country , 
than in any year of war in our history, and half. 
the children born perished like flies. 

In two generations the saviours of'health in this 
'.country have saved more lives than there, are white . 
people in all the British Emhire overseas. / 


IS 





Tn the new age coining science will give us power/ 
and power will give us leisure. Out; children will 
stay at school till they are educated ; our workers 1 
will retire in time to enjoy the leisure they have 
earned ; and. the groat work of* the rfation will 
fall upon the shoulders able to. bear it, with 
the young and. the old withdrawn from it/ 

Industrial slavery will go the way of physical 
/ slavery. In olden days.it took 400,000 men to 
do the work one train will do. The shame is 
that this advance of science has. been used; not 
to reduce the toil of the many, but to increase 
,thc wealth of a, few. . But the progress which is : 
the release of the human race from toil, as Herbert 
Spencer says, is coming at last. If all the power 
of Niagara could be harnessed it Would 'give every 
human being in America a power-slav6 of his own. 
In the" great days of Athens' every freeman had 
five slaves to do his bidding, and it is. reckoned 
that in this country now, if wc take the power 
of’ coal alone, every family has the equivalent of 
twenty slaves. 

The Day is Coming 

In-fifty years our tragic Present will have taken 
its place in the inbrcdible Past, and the story of 
the war will read like another Fall of Man. The 
days are dark, but when was the outlook for the 
moral crusader brighter than now, with^the hearts 
of all men yearning for the better: days, and the 
power pf men growing with each rising of the sun ? 

The day is coming when every baby will have 
its chance of life, every' child its opportunity, 
every mother her rights, every man the reward 
•of his labour, every human being a place' in a 
nation’s life. We are coming to the brother¬ 
hood of man, and shall get beyond it; for we are 
learning more and more of the brotherhood of 


life. We are learning that the world’ is ours, but 
ours to use and not abuse. We are learning that 
the Universe is all about us, not outside us or 
beyond us, but part of us as we arc part of it; 
and that it holds such secrets for us as that which 
has how been found to help on the war for freedom. 
All life and all things are one, part of the plan 
by which, ascending from chaos and darkness, the 
work of God’s hand shall be perfected through us. 

To Travel Hopefully 

We may be disappointed that the world has 
not reached perfection after a hundred centuries 
; of history and nineteen centuries of Christianity; 
but perfection changes with every age that comes 
apd goes. The vision of the fathers is the "realisa¬ 
tion of the children, but the children’s.visions only 
the children’s children sec. To travel hopefully, 
says Robert fiouis Stevenson, is better than to 
arrive. 

The world of today is beyond all the dreams 
of yesterday; the world of tomorrow will 
be greater than we can think. Nothing seems 
impossible. It seems more possible to us that 
men should fly to the moon than it would have 
seemed to Shakespeare that men should fly to 
. France. Long before the last war two men were 
discussing the fear of it. " The. Germans will' 
come when they fly,” said one. Well, the Germans 
came, and they did fly. 

Be sure that great events are always in the 
making ; never a day but some seed is sown that 
will bear unexpected fruit. This seed of great 
events, how wonderful it is! The old monk 
Mendel growing peas in a monastery garden— 
who could have seen that he was forging a weapon 
tb drive back insanity and build up a stronger 

Continued on page 2 
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The Hitler of 500 Years 
Ago is Seen Again 
A Tamerlane Speech for Goebbels 

S trange, surely,' that the Russians should .have opened .the 
coffin of Tamerlane and found him still there after 536 
years in the very week when the modern Tamerlane came 
. marching into his ancient kingdom. ■ , 


Sunspots on LiTTlE -NEWS REELS 


Tamerlane’s tomb, It as been 
the great sight awaiting a vast 
multitude of caravan pilgrims 
on the road to Samarkand for 
centuries*. lie was the Hitler 
of his day, a monster of tlfc 
ancient world delighting in 
cruelty as his successor does. 

11 c was the .soli of a Mongol 
chief, and was horn in Samar¬ 
kand in T336, ruling the country 
at 33, subduing neighbouring 
countries and carrying off enor¬ 
mous loot, as Hitler docs. He 
took Damascus and Syria from 


I must apply, myself to fit 
those terms, 

In war, in blood, in death, in 
cruelty, 

And plague such peasants as 
■ resist in me 

The power of Heaven’s eternal 
majesty. . . . 

"VY/eix, bark, ye doss; I’ll 
vv bridle all your tongues, 
And hind them close with bits 
of burnished steel, 

Down to the channel of your* 
hateful throats; 


the rulers of Egypt and died on 
his march towards China, and And, With UlC paillS Illy rigour 
his skeleton, which was seen shall inflict,- 
again the other day, would have I’ll, make ye roar, that earth 
.been amazed, if it could under- may echo forth* 
stand, to know that all these ' 

battlefields of his are battlefields 
still, and that he, conqueror of . 
his age, has been brought to I WILL, Willi ^ 
light again while the tramp of exercised, 
another conqueror was heard Conquer, sack, 
throughout Europe. ITe * lay ^COtlSUlTie 


The far-resounding torment ye 
sustain. 


engines never 


and utterly 


under a marble stone weighing 
three tons and was enclosed in 
, an ebony,coffin 
covered in 
brocade with 
inscriptions in 
gold and silver 
thread. Like 
( Hitlcv, this 
b r u t i sh con-, 
queror was a 
poor ’specimen 
of humanity, 
for he wAs lame, 
yet he terrified the world of his 
day and. re veiled in the power he 
held by sheer cruelty.' 

. Christopher Marlowe wrote a 
play in which we sec a group of 


Your cities and your golden 
palaces; \ 

And, with the-flames that beat 
against* the clouds. 

Incense the heavens and make 
the stars to melt; 

And, till by vision or by speech, 
1 hear 

I hi mortal Jove * say, “ Cease, 
my Tamerlane,” 

I will persist, a terror to the 
world. . 

- Here, truly, is a speech for 
Tamerlane's successor to order 
Goebbels to broadcast through 
his European Wilderness, or 
through the regions Tamerlane 
■ . 11t , .. desolated. Perhaps it could 

Inrkish kings brought before him bo arran „ C(1 t J,at the skeleton 



Tamerlane 


of the conqueror of the past 
could be ’ sent to the braggart 
of today to keep him company 
at the microphone as he thunders 
across the world to drown the 
cries of his suffering slaves and 
their hungry children. 

A Boy’s Adventure . 

.Behind the brief announcement 
that Wolfgang Plessncr, of Bury, 


captive, and this is how Tamer¬ 
lane addresses them : 

Y/illains, these, terrors and 
^ these tyrannies 
I execute, enjoined me from 
. above, 

To scourge the pride of such as 
. HeavGn abhors; 

Now am I made arch-monarch 
of the world, r 

Crowned and invested by the has been awarded the Matthew 
bond nf lm/A • Kirtley Scholarship in Mechanical 

11 <11 111 Ol J Jengineering at Manchester Univcr- 

For r deeds Of . bounty and ■ ij C s the story of a.German 
nobility ; refugee boy's triumph over adver- 

But since I exercise a oreater sity. Son* of a Breslau doctor, 
- * / ' Wolfgang escaped from the grip 

r /- 1 * of the-Nazis in Germany and after 

Hie Scourge of God and Ten01 countless adventures and perils 
Of the World, ' came to Bury and security in 1939. 

Plenty of Plankton For Breakfast 

A breakfast- dish of plankton 
was once served to a party 6 f 
eight friends by Professor William 
Herdman, who also, as one of 
our GN correspondents wit¬ 
nessed, collected ocean plankton 
. in*silk dredging nets all the way 
from England to Australia on 
Jus voyage. 

The first of these recollections 
is contributed by Professor A. C. 

Hardy, who rallies to the sup¬ 
port of Sir John Graham Kerr’s 
plea for plankton as food. 

Professor Hardy, mentions that 
the blue fin whales, the biggest 


creatures in the world, feed on 
this tiny substance and grow to 
75 feet long in’ two years on 
nothing else. 

To the objection that these 
tiny creatures would be very 
hard to .collect in sufficient 
quantities in ordinary nets, Pro¬ 
fessor Hardy replies that big 
enough nets suspended in the 
tidal flow of Scottish estuaries, 
where the shoals- of the Loch 
-Fync. herring, for example, live 
like the whales on plankton, 
would' bring in hundredweights 
of plankton in a day. 


the Ground 

Now that the sunlight conies 
trickling through the summer 
foliage of the trees to fall in 
patches on the ground, an in¬ 
teresting experiment can Jjc 
made by any boy 1 or girl. It is 
suggested by Professor M. 
Minnacrt of Utrecht University, 
in Holland, from where, though 
held in Nazi bondage, knowledge * 
like light, still filters through. 

All the single sunlit spots, he 
says in a new book on Eight, are 
oval in shape. If they are caught 
on a sheet of paper aiul the sheet 
is slowly lifted towards their 
source, the ovals become circles,' 
and the higher the sheet is lifted, 
the smaller they arc. That is 
because they are-images of the 
round sun which, from (m angle, 
casts them on tlic ground in a 
cone of light. Professor ‘ Min- 
naert notes also that the shadow, 
of our feet on the ground is 
sharp, that of our heads vague, 
and the shadow of a butterfly a 
round spot. 

The Choir’s 
* Night Out 

By Qne of Them 

The choir asked us to join. 
them, * We .were glad to do so. 

Walking in the evening sun-’ 
shine, we came to a big hotel 
given over to old folk from a 
city institution' destroyed by 
bombs. In this place-of refuge 
are gathered over a hundred 
refugees, most of them women. . 

They were expecting us. Sothe 
of the old folk were in bed,- 
others sitting on hard chairs. 
Few were under, eighty, and' 
some over ninety/ They wore 
the .clothes people had "been 
good enough to give them. 

We sang for them the old 
songs and hymns they asked for, 
among them .Poor Old Joe, The 
Holy City,, and even Home, 
Sweet Home. We sang the 
.hymns they had' loved as 
children—Sun of my Soul,-Abide - 
With Me, and Now the Day is 
‘Over. "How their faces lit up ! 
How the tears rolled down, their 
checks! How grateful they were! 

" Come again," they begged, and 
we said we would. 

What the Elephant 
Wants 

Wc hear of a man who, having' 
been called up, wanted to give 
away his two elephants and 
could find mo takers. It is no 
wonder when we arc told of the 
elephant’s daily bill of fare. It 
comprises 200- lbs of hay, two 
bushels of oats, a barrel of 
potatoes, half a gallon of onions, 
and 15 loaves'of bread ! 

THINGS SEEN 

A policeman with a monocle 
on duty in London. 

A little spaniel sitting under a 
running-water tap to keep cool. 
Local Paper Advertisement 

Housemaid wanted ; one lady, 
six maids. 

8000 boxes of oranges in a 
Manchester railway yard. 

. A party of street arabs giving 
a kerb • concert in. Manchester 
for the Red Cross. 

A queue of workers from a 
Bristol cigarette factory at a 
shop .selling cigarettes from 

"Mn-H-imvlinm- 


'yhiK Silver Thimble Fund has 
received a silver box from 
Princess Elizabeth and one from 
Princess Margaret. 

vS tan toil Gate, Notts, claims tlic 
distinction of being the first railway 
station to run its own War Weapons 
Week ;♦ £217 was raised. • 1 

The Post Office has carried wore 
than a willion thin postcards to the 
Middle Hast-and Past A frica since 
the beginning of the air mail service 
in April. 

reader tells us of .two tame 
rabbits burrowing into an 
air-raid shelter, watched by a 
cat which had made a home for 
its family of kittens beneath the 
overhang of the roof. 


The produce of Canadian faejns 
last year was valued at £274,600,000. 

One of the good things the war has 
done is to reduce the mountains of 
rubble in colliery districts, the rubble 
being turned into concrete to protect . 
us from Ilitler*s bombs. 1 

question of family allow¬ 
ances being raised, in 
, Parliament, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer held out 110 hope 
of anything being done as the 
cost would be about a million 
pounds a week. 

After working for 452 days and 
running 100,103 miles, the stream¬ 
lined L N E R locomotive, Number 
2870, City of London, has been 
sent to Doncaster for an overhaul 

Country houses are to be taken 
over by the Navy for-rest hostels for 
men on short leave . • 


Dun dice councillor who is a 
doctor has put forward the 
sensible idea that Civil Defence 
workers should have spectacles fi 
filled with fine -steel meshing to 
prevent damage to sight from 
flying splinters, grit, and dust. 

. The fire watchers of East-Bark- 
wit h in Lincolnshire are a lucky 
company, for a nightingale has 
been‘singing to them every night, 
and bombs did not stop its song. 

'The Nazis have destroyed the Paris 
•monument'to Nurse Cavell. 

Agnus Weston's noble work 
goes on. She was one of the 
sailors' best friends, and her 
Royal Sailors’ Rest at Dcvon- 
port has'in the last year served 
over half a million meals and 
.nearly a million cups of tea to 
our seamen. ... 

Amongst the latest gifts from 
America is one «of 25 pigeons from 
Hollywood to help the K A F. 

An Pssex woman has sent a box cj 
a thousand farthings to the Lifeboat 
Institution. 

r JFiE Board of Education .has 
asked country school child¬ 
ren to collect wild plants, includ¬ 
ing nettles, foxgloves leaves, 
dandelion roots, and couch grass 
for drugs. 

Out of 8000 miners in one York¬ 
shire area only 3140 registered for 
the special cheese allowance; the 
rest have volunteered to do what 
we all do. 

f ~pHK demand for Harris tweeds 
has been growing steadily 
for some years 1 in Canada, the 
United States, and Central 
America, and it is hoped that 
rationing of clothing will enable 
the industry, to concentrate qn 
production for export. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


^iTiDES’ of New South Wales 
•have sent £1000 to Guide 
Headquarters for the purchase 
oF two mobile kitchens, to be 
called Waratah 1 and 2, as a 
gift to* the nation. 

- The Bronze Cross . has . been 
awarded to • King's Scout Jack 
1 C vans of Swansea, who has -been 
described as "a King's Scout the 
King would be proud of," as " one 
of Swansea’s heroes," and a “ com¬ 
plete A R P service ! " 

. Gallantry awards made to Scouts 
number 18 9. Afore than 80 of 
these have been to Scouts serving in 
the■ armed forces , including one 
V C ; IS are Civil Defence awards ; 
and 9J are Scoiit awardr. 


TJiq, 7th Central Leeds Troop, 
claiming to be the 'oldest Jewish 
Scout Troop in the world, has.cele¬ 
brated its 33rd birthday. In its 
early clays, before a clubroom was 
found, the Troop began its meet¬ 
ings in a graveyard. 

A company of Westminster Guides 
spends every. Wednesday evening 
with a trek cart collecting salvage, 
which is then sorted and packed, 
ready for despatch. 

Through the kindness of American 
friends, crippled.or injured Guides 
from bombed areas may spend up 
to one month at Foxlcasc, the Guide 
Training Centre in the New Forest; 
three Guides from London and 
three from Merseyside are at present 
staying there. 


Nature is Our Partner 


Continued from page 1 . 
race? A young doctor in India 
examining gnats until ho fell 
asleep — what daring prophet 
could have * seen the Panama 
Cay al in that ? An old man 
bending for hours over a flower 
on his Kent hiiltop—who that 
saw him could have dreamed,of 
the glorious conception of the 
Universe that Darwin was^build- 
ing up for mankind ? Pasteur 
poring over his microscope—who 
knew that the beginning of the 
end of disease was there ? 

\Ve know the means; wc do 
not see the end ; we can no move 
see the end of a discovery thgn 
the first man who made five 
could see the end of it. It is said 
that the B 13 C can be traced to 
a mathematical calculation by 
Lord Kelvin "in 1853, and that 


one of the world’s great in¬ 
dustries can be traced to an 
idea in an artiglc printed in 1865. 
Less than a century ago there 
was a pin's head of aluminium in 
the world, and scientists talked of 
it as a curiosity for a generation. 

What is the use fif it ? some¬ 
body asked Michael Faraday 
Madam, said Faraday, what is 
. the use of a new-born child ? 
33 c sure there .is .some use for 
everything new. There is no 
limit to the promise of the 
future. We do not produce. 
Shakcspeares and Miltons, but 
wc do produce Pasteurs ^ and 
Listers, Wilbur Wrights and 
Marconis, and there are among 
us men yet whose names will 
endure when some of the stars 
we sec have ceased to shine. 

Arthur Mee 
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This Kind World 


This is for one of our imperial 

troops who would be cheered 
by it if it should catch his eye. 

The story comes from Mel¬ 
bourne, where the trooper’s 
wife, Mrs Coffey, lias been 
worrying because her house 
needed a coat of paint. 

She consulted a firm . of 
decorators, but after hearing 
their price decided that the 
painting would have to wait 
until her husband returned 
home. The husband, a 're¬ 
turned digger from the last 
war, is abroad with the A I F. 

PITCAIRN’S YOUNG MEN 

It is 150 years since the mu¬ 
tineers of the Bounty landed 
on Pitcairn Island in the lonely 
Pacific. Today their ^young 
men, far from the war and as 
little touched by it as almost 
anyone in.the world, have offered 
themselves for service in the 
forces; and Pitcairn is sending 
gifts , of * walking-sticks ' for 
wounded soldiers. ' • 

FRUIT IN 1941 

The 1 inclement weather of May 
and into Jvtrje worked havoc with 
the fruit crops, 4 a national mis¬ 
fortune which makes it doubly 
necessary to husband whatever 
fruit may survive. The Ministry 
of l'ood cannot work miracles, 
hut if cai\ do something to provide 
substitutes in the way of preserves 
for next winter, 

. A great deal can be done .with the 
vegetable marrow to eke out fruit 
on economical lines. These arc: 
far from being things below the 
dignity of experts, and if we have - 
to face plain fare let us not have 
the affliction of high prices added 
. to poor supplies. ' 

SWEDEN’S STARLINGS 

Twice a year starlings.fly away 
from Sweden, In July the young 
birds migrate to Denmark, Ixnd 
in October the fully-grown birds 
come over the sea to England 
for the winter. 

These facts have been estab¬ 
lished by the Swedish Museum 
of Natural History, which since 
j 913 has been marking birds 
find receiving reports from thou¬ 
sands of observers. ' A mass 
of information was received 
about 25 kinds of birds, but until 
a few years ago the museum had 
not the staff to.catalogue all this 
material. 

Then the Swedish Government 
decided, as part of its measures 
to reduce unemployment, to 
give research jobs to out-of-work 
office assistants, and so the 
starling's movements . were 
checked. It has been discovered 
that the birds which ; leave 
Sweden in October collect in 
great flocks in Belgium before 
coming across the Channel to 
these islands. 


The other morning Mrs 
Colley got a shock when a 
truck pulled up and dumped 
V collection . of paint pots 
and ladders in the garden. 

The man who brought them 
explained, that Digger Coffey 
was a stalwart of the Bcrttleigh 
branch of the Returned Sol¬ 
diers League, and members 
had noticed that the house 
needed repainting. \ 

The man who brought the pots 
said that others would bring 
their own brushes and make 
an early start the next day. 


Jane Austen's Sup 

A teacher who accompanied 
her pupils to the country has been 
telling how strangely children 
vary in powers of observation. 

. To some the changing wonders of 
the seasons arc a constan t marvel - 
and delight; to others they are no 
more than the movement of the 
clock from hour to hour. 

Jane ,Austen, to whom all 
secrets of the human heart and 
mind seemed open, mixed up 
the occurrencesrof the seasons as 
confusedly as any Cockney child.. 
Country-bred though she was, in 
Etnma, one,of her most delightful 
books, she makes her characters 
pick strawberries while the apple 
trees are in blossom. 


The Food Bank 


yj/hiiLE "'winter, lingering,. 

chilled the lap of spring ” 
in England, the need for the 
household refrigerator seemed _ 
far away, but in America,* 
the first^ home of this in¬ 
vention, it was already in 
full employment. There a 
new development, the Food 
Bank, has arisen, and there 
are now 4000 of them in the 
United States. 

'They are like Safe Deposits 
in which the depositor can 
send his food to be scientifically 
refrigerated in his own. locker" 



> b \ J H ' 






By the Old Windmill in a Lancashire Lane 


AUSTRALIA’S SPENDING 

Australia is a great nation 
with a very few people, yet this., 
small population is contributing 
splendidly to the war effort' 
in both men and mateilals. It 
is astonishing to learn that she 
is now spending on the war at 
the rate of ^240,000,000 a year, 
about ^40 a year for each man, 
woman, and child in the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

THE PRICE OF INFORMATION 

It is impossible not ^to bo as¬ 
tonished on learning that the 
Ministry of Information has a staff 
of 1337 officials in ^London, 343 
in the regions, and G09 abroad, 
costing over ^1,000,000 a year in 
salaries! Dq we get value for 
our money in this case ? It may 
be so, yet good information is hard 
to come by. 


Life Stories of the Bacteria 


'Those who always think of 
bacteria as harmful to human¬ 
kind (though only a small 
number are enemies compared 
with the many thousands ' of 
friendly ones) will be glad to 
learn on the. highest authority 
that in their lives they arc very 
like us. They are young, middle 
aged, and decrepit when old, 
and vary in strength according 
to their length* of life, being 
.eight to ten times more strong 
in their healthiest period Than 


when they reach the sere, and 
yellow leaf. 

Ultra violet rays which will 
destroy them ‘ are three times 
more effective against the weak 
than against the strong. Some 
are much ‘more resistant than 
others to the ills that .overtake 
them ; some ax*c feeble ; others 
arc what the American bac¬ 
teriologist calls 44 tough guys.” 
Finally, they hand on these 
weaknesses and strengths to their 
offspring for many generations. 


NEW GLASS FOR 
THE CAMERA 

After seven years of hard,work 
the Eastman Kodak Company has 
produced a new .kind of glass which 
will greatly improve photography. 
It is made without silica, the 
substitutes being tungsten, tanta¬ 
lum, and lanthanum. When applied 
to a camera lens it will photograph 
a wider area and* give a sharper 
picture without reducing the speed. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

A suggestion by the Ministry : 
of Health that nurseries for the 
small children of women who 
work on farms shall be estab¬ 
lished has had a cool reception in 
country areas, where it has been 
described as an attempt to apply 
41 city ways to the country.” 

Apart from objecting to the 
inconvenience of having to take 
children* long distances to and 
from the nurseries, many farm 
women; say that the children 
enjoy going into the fields, and 
that the open air does them much 
more good than being 44 cooped, 
up indoors.” . 

Once again, it seems, officialdom 
has not realised the wide difference 
between town and country. 

KEEP THEM 

The motto of the I Zingari 
Cricket Club is : 

Keep your promise: keepyour 
temper : keep your wicket. 


BLACKOUTS FOR RED MEN 

There is nothing new under 
the sun. An American woman 
pioneer who travelled in one of the 
covered wagons 77 years ago has 
been recalling how the pioneers 
saved their lives bjr blackouts 
which foiled the Indians. 

MANTRAP MOONSHINE 

We. all sympathise with fanners 
whose crops are trodden down by 
town ruffians ; but the farmers who 
propose to post notices warning 4 
people to ” beware ^of mantraps ” 
will waste their time and money. 

Everybody should know that 
the use of these terrible engines, 
which were like great steel rat- 
traps, and were set in fields and 
woods to catch poachers, was 
made illegal more than a hundred 
years ago. The only place in which 
they may be used is in a private 
house between sunset and sunrise, 
as a defence against burglars. \ 


The food, according to its 
character, can be subjected 
to quick freezing for long¬ 
distance preservation, or can 
be kept at a constant low 
temperature for day-by-day 
use. A Food Bank may have 
as. many as 1000 lockers, 
and it has a refrigerating plant 
'Which-operates in five rooms— - 
for chilling, ageing, quick 
freezing, conditioning, * and 
storage. It is estimated that 
two million lbs of food a day 
is under treatment at the 
Rood Banks. 

WHYNOTADOPTAFARM? 

A' scheme has been started 
in the -North which we can 
all wish well. The idea is for 
families to adopt a farm and 
arrange to spend as much time 
as possible on it, helping the 
farmer to raise bumper crops 
this year.' 

THE DOCTOR AND 
THE tree 

Like a doctor sounding a patient 
with his stethoscope, the tree expert 
♦can now sound a suspected ’tree 
.with an electrical stethoscope in¬ 
vented by Dr Theodore Part of 
the U S Department of Agriculture. 

It appears that there is in Spring 
a slight How of electricity from the 
top of the tree to the root. Later 
in the year the direction of the 
current is reversed and flows from 
root- to top. But should the tree 
be in bad health these reactions 
are either weaker or stronger than 
they ’should be; and the tree 
stethoscope easily detects them. 
It is then clear to the'tree doctor 
that either there is a break inside 
the tree or that'it is being injured 
. by insects. * 

THE INVISIBLE 
ISLANBS ? 

Camouflage grows apace. 
First f we camouflaged a gun, 
'a post, 'a hutment, a barracks, 
a factory. We got used to 
camouflaged vans, cars, and 
lorries flying up and down the 
street. - It has become' as wide-¬ 
spread in the wars waged by 
man -as in those waged more 
quietly in the realms of Nature. 

But now Oriental cunning 
seeks to carry it farther, ‘and 
Japan, we are told/ is to be 
rendered invisible ! She hopes 
to make herself unrecognisable 
from the air ! 

The camouflage of industrial 
centres' in important cities is 
to be undertaken soon, though 
we are given no details as to 
methods of doing this apparently 
impossible thing. We dg learn, 
however, that planting trees 
and repainting will be.done on a 
large scale, all with the idea 
of making’ Japan hard .to hit 
from the air. 


The Bound Tin That Folds Flat 


Jf a factory canning fruit or 
vegetables uses a million.cans 
or so*in a year and the cans 
are made at another factory a* 
hundred miles away, it is easy to . 
imagine the high cost of trans¬ 
porting the empty tins, : for, , 
though light, Jlvey take up a- lot 
of space. In any case tins are the 
greatest nuisance in the world to 
people who live in the country 
and cannot.get rid of them in 
ordinary times. This problem is 
no new one, yet it has only just 


been solved by the neat invention 
of a can which folds up flat. 

The new can is.flattened by 
gentle pressure without sharp 
creases, and is sent with the tops 
and bottoms separate; thus 
everything is flat and packs-up 
in the .smallest possible space. 
Three simple machines are used 
by the canner. One of these 
restores the flattened tins to a 
cylindrical shape, another presses 
out a flange on the top, and a 
third fastens on* the bottoms. 
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The Editor’s Table 



I 

lifii nf 


John Carpenter House, London 

j 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 




Fleet,, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

THE EDITORS WINDOW 



Do You Remember, 
Mussolini ? 

'pURNiNG up an old file of The 
Times the ,other" day we 
came upon a passage quoted 
from an Italian letter ; 

You can't believe the nonsense 
that was talked . First. . England 
is done and Italy is about to take 
her empire t beginning with Egypt 
and then India. England's fleet 
is quite useless ; .also her Army 
and Air Force. Young and brave 
Italians can finish them all quite 
quickly. 

Then canic a few words from 
our old friend the Giorhale 
d’ltalia: 

Foreign banker's are trembling 
for their gold. Italy is superior ; 
she needs no gold, for the will of 
her people will be imposed on all 
the world. 

It was all six little years ago : 
Six years, six little years, six 
drops of time, 

Yet many suns have .risen and 
many moons have loaned, 

And old men died, and young 
men passed their prime. 

© 

From Our Postbag: 

Heard in a Yorkshire home : 
pVrmsR : Mind and keep the 
front page of the C N. A I 
want to preserve it for use after 
the war. 

Son : Why not keep the whole 
of it ? It is worth it this .week. 

.. 9 ; . . 

ETHIOPIA 

Now that ivc listen to the 
Abyssinian National Anthem 
every Sunday our readers may 
like to have the words.: 

T7tiiiopia, hail, sing your delight*, 
By 'God’s own power may 
your Emperor fight; 
And your brave soldiers • their 
ranks unite: 

Your mountains ever defend 
your right, 

A fortress sure is each mountain’s 
height. 

Long may your noble Emperor’s 
reign _ 

Lend glory to your ancient name. 


Quisling Market 

ITvEUYnoDY will agree with 
Lord Wool toff that the 
Black Market of the Kood Pro¬ 
fiteers must be stamped out of 
existence. There ' is nothing 
y meaner under the sun than this 
robbing of a nation in its dark 
hour. The sternest measures 
and the severest punishment 
1 will not ■ be too heavy for a 
crime so treacherous and a cruelty 
which can only be compared 
with that of the unspeakable 
Nazis. 

. © ‘ 

As Summer Suns 
Shine Forth 

summer suns shine forth o’er 
land and sea, 

Give me, dear Lord, a vision, 
bright i of Thee, 

That only what is beautiful'and 
pure 

May in my heart and in Thy 
world endure. 

'• Canon W. T. Money 

9 

In His Blood 

Tin; report of ail old farmer on 
the conduct of an evacuated 
boy who had been given a job 
on the land may give a clue to 
one benefit we should derive 
from the war. The farmer said 
that the lad was very keen and 
sharp, and although he had no 
knowledge of the country, 
“ seemed to have farming in his 
blood.” 

It has often been said that 
village boys have lost interest 
in the. land. Perhaps the‘op- 
. portunities afforded by evacua¬ 
tion may enable many town boys 
“ with farming in their blood ” 
to get back to the land. 

© 

QUESTION 

. Ccene : A rainy day in Brussels. 
Into a crowded tram gets 
a German officer, his great-coat 
dripping. 

Voice : Oh, have you just come 
from London ? 

'■ « 

JUST AN IDEA 
Successful people ave those-who 
arc creative; our dcstiny to a great 
degree depends upon whether we are 
. just receivers or givers in life. 


Under the Editor's Table 


JJitler thinks it is cool of 
Mr Roosevelt to . freeze 
Axis funds. 

0 * 

fjQMEONE com plains 
that the reduction 
in the i utter ration is 
a fresh restriction. Hope 
the butter is fresh, too. 

0- 

A . W ELL-KNO \V N 

woman artist lias 
joined the A T S. And 
drawn her kit. 

0 

/] ■ MISTRFSS says her 
maid has a habit 
of br e ak ing't h i ngs \ 

Better break hey habit. 

' , t . 0 

Some women shoppers 
, serve their own sel¬ 
fish interests.; What do 
the shop assistants do ? 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If sandbags give 
\is plenty of 
grit 


LMOST all the men in Malta 
are heavy stone ivovkers. 
A ml the women are bricks. 

. 0 

It is not easy to give 
up things. Except 
riddles. 

0 

/l FAMOUS horticul - 
. Utrist is writing a 
booh . •A budding 
author. 

' - 0 

Many banknotes ,are 
well worn. Surely 
clothes have not be¬ 
come so short ? 

B 

/[N M P wants a bill 
to prohibit the 
selling of wild flowers . 
If they are not sold there 
will be no need for a 
bill . 


No Tri BUTE TO 
Caesar 

One of the less familiar passages 
iaShakespeare is well worth quoting 
here. It is a scene from Cymheline 
in which Britain refuses to pay 
tribute to Rome. 

The Roman general is demand¬ 
ing from the Queen of Mritain and 
her son Cloten the tribute imposed 
by Caesar and long unpaid. 

Queen’s Son. Tlicrc.bc many 
t Caesars * 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself; and w.c will 
nothing pay 

For wearing 6ur own noses. 
Oueen. That opportunity 
Which then they had to take 
from us, to resume, 

We have again; Remember, sir, 
my liege, 

The kings your ancestors, to¬ 
gether with • 

The natural bravery of your isle,* 
which stands 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and 
paled in . 

With rocks unscalcablc and 
roaring waters. 

With sands that will not bear 
your enemies’ boats. 

But suck them up to the top mast. 

A kind of conquest 
Caesar made here, but made not 
here his brag • 

Of Came, and Saiv, and Over¬ 
came ; with shame 
(The first that ever touched him) 
he was carried 

From off our coast, twice beaten, 
.and his shipping 
(Poor ignorant baubles) on our 
terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells moved upon their 
surges, cracked 

As easily ’gainst our rocks. . . . 

& 

News From Papua 

^ little paper comes into our 
hands sometimes which wc 
are always glad to sec however 
late it is, and the new copy has 
just come in for January. It is 
The Papuan Villager, which wc 
arc quite sure the people of 
Papua enjoy more than The 
Times, or the O E D or the 
DNB or the Cambridge Natural 
History. , 

It tells them something of the 
world about them in a human 
way, and tells us so fat from 
them how civilisation marches 
on in Papua, for this v time we- 
read that water has been brought 
to Port Moresby from thcLaloki 
River, 12 miles away, “ from the 
hills down to. the big tank, 
through great pipes, through 
smaller pipes all over the town, 
so that people will actually have 
taps in their kitchens and bed¬ 
rooms and bathrooms ! ” Even 
Fapua moves, and they have, a 
war fund for, which some of 
them give a shilling a month. 

But the prize paragraph in 
this copy is about the sleeping 
alligators of South America. One 
day a surveyor made camp and 
put up his tent on a river bank. 
During the night there was heavy 
rain and suddenly he felt his 
bed heaving about underneath 
him.. He thought it was an 
earthquake, but. it was only ah 
alligator waking up. *. •. 

0 

The Liberty Men 

ll our liberties are due to 
men wlio, when their con¬ 
science has compelled them, 
have broken the laws of the 
land. John Clifford 


. The Children's 

All the Battlefields in 



Wee ' .j*. 

HI** 


K !5 


O C E yl N mT 

ebb ’ 5 


o rit!&h 
ISSUES 



This map of Europe shows the 
boundaries as they were before 
September 1939 . Since war 
broke out there have been such 
frequent changes that any 
attempt to show the frontiers 
as they are would be misleading. 


Hitler’s Gamble For 


Oitleu, in his wild dream of 
sitting on the throne of the 
world, has madt* war on Russia. 
He has now against him the 
British Empire, the United 
States, and the might of all the 
Russias. No man knows what 
will have happened when these 
V lines appear. 

But we do know what the 
Barbarians ate seeking: . the 
*‘ bloodthirsty guttersnipc, ’’ as 
the Prime Minister calls him, 

. needs oil for his war machine and 
wheat for the German people, 

. and Russia has* both. He is 
fighting for the breath of life 
to carry on a long war. 

Russia’s Granary 

Of. the long 3500 miles of 
frontier over which Germany is 
attacking Russia, the most vital 
part for Hitler’s needs is in the 
south. There lies Bessarabia, the 
fertile Rumanian territory 
' ’ recently added to that Ukraine 
Republic which has been called 
by the Russians themselves the 
' Granary of tlic Soviet Union. 
Beyond the Ukraine lies the Don 
' valley, with its rich , mines and 
industrial, wealth, while to the- 
* south of that area, on both sides 
of the Caucasus Mountains and 
between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, are the oilfields. 

. There was a time, before the 
rich resources of our Empire were 
developed, when the Russian 
wheat which poured nut through 
the great port of Odessa was an 
important supply for our own 


bread, but, today, . Russia’s • 
millions need most of the Ukraine 
wheat for themselves. - , 

The Ukraine has an area equal 
to four Englands, which is small 
compared with the whole of 
Russia’s territory, which is over 
8,000,000 square miles, equal 
to.160 Englands. The population 
of the Ukraine, however,., is 
’about 40 millions compared with , f - 
the grand total of 170 millions, ' 
so that this densely populated j 
republic is a vital area for Russia. 

The cultivated area of the 
Ukraine is a fifth of the whole, 
cultivated area of Russia, raising , 
44 per cent of her winter-sown 
wheal; and 73 per cent of her 
•sugar-beet. Nearly all its peas¬ 
ants are on collective farms, 
which number over 28,000, while 
great areas arc cultivated by Ihe 
State, which has over 800 farms. 
When the land was ploughed last 
year 90,000 mo tor-tractors were 
used, and 30,000 motor har¬ 
vesters gathered in the crops. 

Good Communications 

The great rivers Dniester; 
Bug, Dnieper, and Donetz flow 
through this-fruitful region and 
with canals provide nearly 2060 
miles of navigable waterways, 
while there are 7000 miles of 
railways, and oyer 20,00.0 motor 
lorries operating between .the 
villages and the collecting centres.' i 

Kiev, on the River Dnieper, 
is the capital, with over half a 
million people ; Odessa has also 
about that number, but the 
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the Breath of Life 


ggcst Ukraine town of all H is 
harkov, which not, only lies' 
w one of the most fertile districts 
’ all Russia and is famous for 
3. horse and wool fairs, but 
ands at the head of the Donetz 
as in, into which the new Russia 
.is poured so much treasure. 

Vast Oil Resources 

The Donetz Basin Jms coal and 
oiv ores, and the Russian 
ivernment ten. years ago de¬ 
led to build 14 new towns in 
' area at a cost of over 
5,000,000, the first town being 
. mod Gorlovka. ’ From the 
,J :raine coalmines a hundred 
llion tons a year arc produced, 
iile from the iron mines 
:>,oob workers make 8,000,006 
is of steel. Over 70 per cent of 
ssia’s agricultural machinery is 
^ nufactured in these busy val- 
*■ s. v One other mineral of much 
for lance is manganese ore, and 
,rly all Russia’s supplies of it 
nc from the Ukraine. 

?hcse figures show how iii- 
11 aide to Russia is this south- 
item corner. It is true that 
. ssia is working desperately to 
^ ’clop the vast wealth hidden 
! ncr.Central Asia regions, but 
3 will ‘take time, and she has 
v to rely on the okl country, 
i die oil wells near the Caspian 
x , are among the most im- 
. rtarit in the world. Owing to 
issia’s reluctance to export oil 
.tier has decided to try to 
,pture the oilfields for 'himself. 
Jie oil is obtained in the 


republics of Dagestan and Azer¬ 
baijan by the Caspian Sea, and is 
conveyed by pipes to ports on 
the Black' Sea. Datum, the 
farthest south of Russia on that 
coast, 'is the best known ; other 
cargoes go direct up the Volga 
into the heart of Russia. The 
derricks at Baku arc a wonderful 1 
sight from the great inland sea. 

Towards the end of the Great 
War Germany ‘aimed at con¬ 
trolling the shores of the Caspian 
with the Baku oil-wells and the 
railways toward India., t Russia 
had collapsed, and the Turks lent 
their aid by capturing Caucasia; 
but a garrison of 10,000 friendly 
Russians and Armenians held 
out at Baku. A British expedi¬ 
tion of a few hundred men under 
General Dunstcrville set out 
from Bagdad, 700 miles away, 
to relieve them, succeeding in. 
holding off the Turks for six 
critical weeks and so preventing , 
the Germans from reaching the oil. 

When Britain Held Baku 

When the Turks eventually 
took the town the Armistice was 
only six weeks off, so Baku was 
handed back to the British, 
who, aided by , a naval-force on 
the Caspian; kept drdcr there 
until our 
Bolsheviks ended. 

Shall we once more be able 
to help Russia to save her oil * 
wells from Hitler, should, he get 
so far ? This almost-forgotten 
episode shdws one of-the ways in 
which it may be possible. 


The March 
An Idea 

^iien once an idea has taken 
root a whole host of ready 
writers grab hold of, it, and with 
loud cries and exclamations carry 
it'into every quarter. It does 
not matter what the notion 
may be (imperialism, federalism, 
evolution, sacrameqtarianism, of 
only a particular kind of humour) 
if it lias any popular virtue 
within-it, it will be caught hold 
of and carried in triumph into 
every book-market in Great 
Britain.. Augustine Birrell * 

The Wind of Tribulation 

Wrm the wind of tribulation God 
w • separates, in the lloor of the 
soul, the chaff from the corn. * 

SPADE AND SWORD 

A gardener is a peaceful mail, 

* * * llis tools arc peaceful, too; 

Hoe and spade and water can, . 
And 'good,the things they do. 

A conqueror is a ruthless man. 

His tools are ruthless, too; 

Shot and shell and smoking sword. 
And cruel the things they do. . 

The gardener dies and no one knows 
Save family and friends ; 
llis well-worn tools .all rust away, 
llis plot* another tends. 

The conqueror dies and nations 
1110 Urn „ 

And magnify His name ; 

Historians do all they can 
To give him lasting fame: 

But. God upon the peasant’s soul 
Does set far dearer store ; 
llis lirst man was a gardener. 

And not a man of war. 

A Word From Kossuth 

r piiERk is a sort of natural 
instinct,of human dignity 
in the heart of man which steels 
his very nerves not to bend 
beneath the heavy blows of a 
great adversity. The palm tree 
grows bcs£ beneath a ponderous, 
weight; even so the character of 
man. There is no merit in it ; 
it is a law of psychology. The 
petty pangs of small daily cares 
have often bent the character of 
men, but great misfortunes sel¬ 
dom. There is less danger in 
this than in great good luck. 

THE GREAT LOVE 

Queatkr love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. 

Jesus 

The Stream to the Ocean 

T^iie streamlet down from the 
r mountainous glen - 
Fell drop by drop to the roaring 
sea ; 

And the ocean, strewn with the 
wrecks of men, 

Cried : " Whimperer, what dost 

thou want with me ? 

ho, I am the tenor that none may 
• fence , * 

I drive to the edge of the shy my way ; ' 
And can /, who am terrible, strong 
immense, 

Have need of thy trickles of dew and 
spray ? ” 

Then the streamlet answered the 
. ocean back: 

" O bitter sea, to your furious brink. 
Without glory or noisp, I give what 
you lack : . * - 

A drop of water that men can drink.” 
Translated from Victor Hugo 

BE BRITAIN TRUE 

Du Britain still to Britain true, 
Aiming oursels united ; 

For never but by British hands, 
Maun British wrangs be righted, 
Robert Bums 



The World is Rolling Freedom’s Way 


J—Jig 11 hopes that burned like 
stars sublime • 

Go down in the Heaven of Frcc- 
, doni. 

And true heartS perish in the time 
We bittcrlicst. need ’em ; 

But never sit \vc down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow ; 
We walk the Wilderness Today, 
The Promised Land Tomorrow. 

Qur birds of song arc silent now.; 
Few are the llowcrs blooming ; 
Yet life is in the frozen bough. 
And Freedom’s Spring is coming ; 
And Free doin’s tide creeps up 
alway, * „ 

Though wc may strand in sorrow; 
And our good Bark, aground 
Today, 

Shall float again Tomorrow ! 

Tis wcary \vatelling v wave’ by 
wave, . 

And yet the Tidelicavcs onward. 
Wo climb, like corals, grave by 
grave, 

That pave a pathway sunward ; 
We arc driven-back, for our next 
fray , ■ 

A newer strength to borrow, 

And where the Vanguard camps 
Today 

The Rear shall rest Tomorrow 1 

Through all the long, dark night 
of years 

The People’s cry asccndcth, 

And Earth is wet with blood and 
tears, . 

But our meek sufferance endeth. 

LET IT CRACK 

Tf there is anything that cannot 
* bear free thought, let it crack. 
Nothing but Freedom, J ustice, and 
Truth is of any permanent advan¬ 
tage to the mass of mankind. 

Wend dll Phillips 

If He Must Be Alone 

f) solitude! if I must with 
thee dwe|l. 

Let it not be among the jumbled 
heap 

Of inurky buildings ; climb with 
me the steep. 

Nature's observatory, whence 
the dell, 

In flowery, slopes, its river’s 
crystal swell, 

May seem a span ; let me thy 
vigils keep ’ ' 

•■Mongst boughs pavilioned, 
where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the 
foxglove bell. - * Keats 


The Few shall not for ever sway, 
The Many moil in sorrow,; 

The Powers of Hell are strong 
Today; ' ■ 

Our Kingdom comes Tomorrow ! 

.Though hearts brood o’er the 
Past, our eyes 

With smiling Futures glisten. 
For Jo ! our day burst up' the 
skies, 

Lean out your souls and listen. ! 
The world is rolling Freedom’s 
way 

And ripening with her sorrow ; 
Take heart—-who bear the Cross 
Today * 

Shall wear the Crown Tomorrow. 

Oh, Youth, flame-earnest, still 
aspire, 

With energies immortal; 

To many a heaven of Desire 
Our yearning opes a portal. 

And though Age wearies by the 
way, 

And hearts break in the furrow, 
Youth sows the Golden Grain 
Today, 

The Harvest comes Tomorrow. 

Build up Heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
O Chivalry of Labour 1 
Triumph and Toil are Twins, 
though they 

Be singly horn in Sorrow ; 
AmPtis the Martyrdom Today 
^Brings■ Victory Tomorrow. 

Gerald Massey 

A Prayer For Tonight 

Q God, Who never slecpcst, and 
art it ever weary, have mercy 
upon those who watch tonight;, 
on the senfry, that lie may. be 
alert.; on those who command, 
that they may be strengthened 
with counsel ; on the sick, that 
they may obtain, sleep ; on the 
wounded, that they may. find 
ease ; on the faint-hearted, that 
they may hope again ; on the 
light-hearted, lest they forget 
Tlicc; on the dying, that they 
may. find* peace ; on the sinful, 
that they may turn again. And 
save us all, O Lord, that wc may 
live to do Thy will and work for 
Thy kingdom. * Amen 

VESTIBULE 

T believe this earth on which wc 
* stand is but the vestibule to 
glorious mansions through which a 
moving crowd for ever press. 

Joanna Baillie 





■ '' ,X :* : " ' ' ^ ‘ ^ ^ | 

Stokesiy Castle in Shropshire, one of the most charming survivals 
of medieval England, is a fortified residence of the I3jh century. 
This moated castle has a splendid banqueting hall over 50 feet long. 
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A Scotsman’s Gift to 
the Island 

Harnessing the Invisible . Powers 
on Our Side 

Well, little man, what have you got ? said King George the Third 
to James Watt. 

What all kings covet ‘ your Majesty — Power, the little man 
replied. 

. We feel that King George the Sixth might very well have 
said to another Watt of our own clay, another Scot, Robert 
Watson Watt: 

• Well, Mr Watt, and what have you got ? and that Mr Watt 
might have answered : • . . ' 

What all your country is seeking now, your Majesty—Radio 
Location. 

Certainly the whole country is under a heavy debt to the 
clever young Scotsman who has been working sb long in secret 
on a subject of such high importance to our country and 
mankind. *' 

T 1 


"'iie. very well-kept secret is out 
at last, and the wonderful 
device which tells of the ap- 
. proach of enemy ship or plane is 
.common knowledge with-us all.' 
As many .of us suspected, it is 
connected with the new science 
of the invisible ether waves being 
employed to keep watch and 
ward oyer, land and sea by day 
and by night. 

. The supreme advantage of this 
system is that heat and cold, 
darkness and fog, do not inter¬ 
fere with its value, as they must 
where only the human eye and, 
nerve are concerned. It is 
claimed that the employment of 
Radio, Location, as the device is 
called, helped our brave airiYien 
to win the Battle of Britain for us 
last autumn. 

The scientist to whom we all 
owe this* marvellous invention 1 is 
Mr -Robert ..Alexander: Watson 
Watt, Scientific Adviser on Com¬ 
munications at the Ministry ‘of 
Aircraft Production,' Ilis ex¬ 
periments will long find a well- 
deserved place in the history of 
British inventions, ranking with 
those of his namesake and 
countryman, James Watt, who 
set this island oh the path of 
industrial supremacy. 

The Weather Man 

Mr Watt is well known to 
scientific boys and girls who have 
tuned in to educational broad¬ 
casts in recent years. In 1934 
he began to explain the weather 
and the mysteries of wireless for 
the BBC, while he has written 
books on the Weather and the 
Cathode Ray Oscillograph in 
Radio Research. He has been 
of great service to the Wireless 
Age as Superintendent of the 
Radio Department at , the 
National Physical Laboratory, 
his work - earning for him the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society 


On Ahead, There! 

Pambili bo ! cries the Kaffir 
boy as lie drives his oxen pulling 
the'plough; and his slow-moving 
animals know that he is urging 
them on. 

On ahead, there ! is the literal 
meaning of Pambili bo, which has 
been adopted as the motto of the 
Natal squadron of the R A F 
Fighter Command. The motto goes' 
with the squadron’s badge which 
shows a black wildebeestc in full 
course across. the veldt,* and with 
these symbols of their homeland 
the, young men of Natal go forward 
in the fight for freedom. 


Country 

Tales 

Here are some more stories taken 
from .the King's England books, the 
Editor's Survey of our land. The 
books are published by liodder 
Stoughton. 


Wanderings of the 
Swastika 


Jump Out, Isaac 


A 


. in Mav.ch, and a C B in the last 
Honours last.' 

Modestly enough, he has de¬ 
clared that his discovery is no 
miracle, only the normal develop - - 
ment of study in the new field 
of radio research, in which* he 
has . had maqy enthusiastic 
scientists to help him. It was in 
\ 1.935 that Mr Watt began his 
locatioli experiments, his labora- 
tqry being an old lorry stationed 
•on a side road near Davcntry. 
Then he. went out to the Sudan,- 
and studied t h ti n d e r s t o r m s 
there. The CN hopes that his 
ancient vehicle at Davcntry will 
take its place among the other 
historic vehicles and apparatus 
in the Science Museum at South 
Kensington. 

A Wireless Trick 

As Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip 
J oy.be rt declared in. announcing 
that : Radio. Location was now an 
accomplished fact, it took four 
years * of elaborate experiments 
to develop “ what might bo 
called a wireless trick in the 
laboratory into . a practical 
weapon*of war,*: but it has been 
done, and as soon as war broke 
-out thc^vital character of Mr 
Watt’s invention as a means of 
detecting the approach of enemy 
planes was revealed. Scientists, 
engineers, and manufacturers 
were called on to provide the 
necessary equipment, and there 
is now art Empire call to all 
radio engineers and students 
to provide the men and women 
who work the apparatus, while 
boys' and girls are to be specially 
trained.for this purpose. 

A Guarded Secret 

’ Of course the’ details of it 
are secret, but wc are at liberty 
to state that Radio Location is 
based on the reflection of rays 
sent into the ether by. solid 
objects like ships and planes 
which they encounter. We know 
that this is the principle. em¬ 
ployed on a ship as it threads its 
way through shallow seas or 
enters a harbour during foggy 
weather. But there is even more 
wonder in the application of the 
rays in the detection of an 
enemy’s planes, and when peace 
comes and the whole story can be 
told we have little doubt that 
we shall realise that even more 
credit is due to the Scotsman 
who has shown us the way to 
defeat the menace which over¬ 
shadows ■■every oqe pf us in our 
Island. 


monument in the north aisle 
.of the church at Merton.in 
Surrey, with a woman kneeling 
before an anchor, recalls one of 
the great figures of the 18th 
century. It is to the memory 
of the Smith family buried in a 
vault by the Chancel, and was 
set up by the. widow of the 
immortal .Captain Cook. * Her 
mother was a Smith. One name 
on the monument is that of a 
cousin. of Captain Cook’s wife. 
Admiral Isaac Smith, of whom a * 
romantic tale is told. He sailed 
with Cook on two of his three 
voyages Of discover, and it is 
said that’ on Sunday, April 29, 
17 79 , when Cook had anchored 
his ship in Botany Bay, he took 
Smith with him in a. small boat 
and called to him, “ Jump out, 
Isaac,” so that young Smith 
■ was the first Englishman to set 
foot on Australia’s Pacific coast. 

Three Sons on 
Three Sundays 

'T'nE great house at Angmcring in 
Sussex is New Place, but it is a 
great house no more; it* is made- 
into cottages. It is remembered 
as.the home' of the Palmers in the 
time of Henry the Eighth. Sir 
Edward Palmer had three sons 
famous in the. history known to 
doctors for having been born on 
three successive Sundays, all living 
to be knighted by Henry the 
Eighth. Their case is unique in 
the annals of strange births. ..Wc 
have seen their baby clothes, which 
are still kept in the home of a descen¬ 
dant at St Audries in Somerset.* 

The Tragic End of 
Fifty Years 

JTvkry lover of Kent who goes 
to Chiddingstone should think 
of Thomas Streatfeild. For 
50 years he dreamed of a.colossal 
History, of Kent. He got 300 
•subscribers for it, a support 
almost without parallel in those 
days. He had an artist always 
copying portraits, a wood- 
engraver always at his house. 
He examined thousands of docu-. 
ments. Me prepared hundreds of 
copper plates and wood blocks. 
Then, on the very eve of launching 
” such a history of our county as. 
posterity will be unwilling to for¬ 
get,” he was struck with paralysis 
and his half-century’s work was 
done ; his manuscripts are manu¬ 
scripts still, the unfinished work 
of a great and noble life. 

Little John 

P very year a band of pilgrims goes 
to the churchyard at Hatlier- 
sage in Derbyshire, to lay a wreath 
on the grave of Little John, lieu¬ 
tenant of Robin Ilood. They come 
in Lincoln green and Sherwood red, 
from the Ancient Order of Foresters 
which has taken upon itself the care 
of this grave that is for ever part 
of the England of Robin Ilood. 

The Proud Jefferays 

^hiddingly in Sussex was the 
home of the proud Jefferays; 
it is said that they-were so proud 
in Oueen Elizabeth’s day that 
their feet must never touch the 
ground on the way to church, and 
the. story goes that they walked 
on cheeses as stepping-stones. 


Jn the waning Ice Age, 20,000 
, years ago, a Cz\vc Mail carved 
on a mammoth’s tusk the first 
Swastika that we know.' There 
may have been other Swastikas 
like it, because this was the 
beginning of famous wanderings. 

From Megnic in South Russia, 
where this first sign of the sinister 
swastika cross was found* among 
other relics . of Stone Age 
hunters,, it travelled as a sym¬ 
bol painted on small female idols, 
or as an ornament on painted 
pottery, to the Tigris and, the 
Euphrates and to the peoples 
who. dwelt in Irak . 6000 years 
ago. At first it symbolised the 
beginning of life, but later it 
began to be the eniblem of death. 
Father Abraham may have 
known it, or handled a Vessel on 
which it was painted, when lie 
was at Ur of the Chaldees. From 
Irak it travelled in a thousand 


years .more; to Troy, where it 
lias been found on shards 5000 
years old, and after Troy it 
found its way to Cyprus and 
western Greece.. r 

Many generations followed be¬ 
fore the swastika, still travelling 
westwards, reached Moravia and 
(later . still) central Germany ; 
and now it had entirely ceased 
to be the symbol of life and had 
become a sinister emblem associ¬ 
ated with the snake and- The 
toad and the head of the dog of 
death. Its earliest journeyings 
were in Asia; but there it had 
nothing to do with the warrior 
gods. It was the emblem of the 
most primitive idolatry. 

We arc glad to know where it 
began ; we shall be gladder to 
see the end of it. But as John 
Prince Lowenstein, who has 
written a history of it, affirms, it 
has nothing Aryan about it. 


Something Good From the Shark 


r pini terfiblc shark, the sea- 1 
monster which sends Aus¬ 
tralian bathers hurrying to the 
safety of the strand, is to provide 
a medicine which will build up 
bone and muscle for the children 
of our great southern Dominions. 
Oil from the livers of these ,fish 
has been proved as valuable a 
source oL vitamins A and’D as 
Cod Liver Oil and. its more.con¬ 
centrated rival Halibut Oil. 

Halibut Oil has been replacing 
the older remedy in our chemise’s 
shop, mainly because its nasty 
taste can be more readily dis¬ 
guised. This flavour is due to a 
substance known to science as 
squalene and not even the malt 
extract with which the oil is 
mixed can take away that un¬ 
pleasant taste. 

When the w#Lr stopped the sup¬ 
plies of Cod and Halibut Liver 
Oils to Australia, the Govern¬ 
ment asked its Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research 
what coukl be done about it, for, 
in spite of the protests of Smith 


Minor and his sister, , these 
medicines improve their eyesight 
and the health of their skins, 
their bones, and their teeth. 

Jt seems that the Council had 
already anticipated the call, and 
since .1937 bad been examining 
the fish that swim in Australian 
waters. First in value came the 
shark, which not only has a 
bigger liver than the halibut, but, 
weight for weight, yields twice 
as much total vitamins. Also 
there is very little of the nauseous 
squalene in shark oil. 

Other native fish whose livers 
yield,vitamins are*the barracuda, 
which sometimes attains a length 
of five feet, the sea-multet, and 
the native salmon, 

Australia need not* now: fear 
that she will be unable to con¬ 
tinue producing such magnificent 
specimens of manhood as she 
does today; but so as to ensure 
that she can secure all the oil she 
needs her Minister of Customs 
has now ’banned the export of 
the livers of Australian fish'. 


The Only Good Rat is a Dead Rat 


|t is almost certain that there 
are more rats than people in 
these islands, and the rats must go. 

War conditions are all in 
their favour and the estimated 
pre-war rat population of 40 
million^ must be considerably 
higher today. One important 
aspect of this problem was raised 
in the-Coirrts recently when the 
Ministry of Agriculture sought 
a decision as to who was res¬ 
ponsible for killing rats during 
threshing operations,' the fanner 
or. the threshing' contractor. 

At threshing time rats in the 
ricks arc ’ disturbed, and sticks 
and dogs create great havoc 
among the pests. In one rick 


500 rats have be*en found. 
Among measures to keep them 
within bounds is the erection *of 
a wirc-mcsh fence 30 inches high 
placed a few feet from the rick, 
but the black rat is a more agile 
climber than his brown brother, 
and can often make his escape. 
One rat can destroy a pound's 
worth of food in a year and it is 
estimated that the damage by 
rats to our food supplies alone 
is more than ^25,000,000 a year. 

One pair of rats can be re¬ 
sponsible for 1290 offspring in 
the course of a year, so wc 
should all act on the sound 
principle that the -only good rat 
is a dead one. * 


A New Sort of Flour 


Jnvkntion is very busy .with 
our bread-now, and the latest 
step; is to improve it, not by* 
adding vitamins, but by sub¬ 
tracting from the wheat grains 
what is useless. Dr Theodore 
Earl removes the indigestible 
corky stuff from the wheat 
grains, leaving* the golden 
kernels, rich in vitamins, 
minerals, and food valiie, by a 
process like that employed in 


metallurgy. Finely-ground (#*es 
are dumped into water and oil, 
and are vigorously shaken till 
the dross sinks and the good* 
metal remains in a foam on top. 

Similarly the wheat grains 
are thrown into rubber-lined 
containers, which are violently 
shaken till the indigestible corky 
layer, cracks, floats, and leaves 
the good unbroken kernels to be 
'dried and converted into flour. 


Q 
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How They Made the Bed For Father Thames 


N o story of any river can: out' 
niatell the glorious stqry of 
the Thames, for it is largely, the 
story of England. Loudon is 
what it' is because of a river. 
The millions of streaming London 
'arc all children of Father Thames. 

There is something almost 
mystical in the fact that London 
is at the centre of the land sur¬ 
face of the globe, making- us 
wonder whether Nature did not. 
take special pains with this 
central spot of earth millions of 
years before a human being 
•appeared.to inhabit it. It fills 
us with romantic thoughts that 
this ‘desolate spot -should have 
been lying unknown in the west¬ 
ern seas when the empires of the 
East were in. their glory. 

hat would the merchants of 
Tyre have said to one who pre¬ 
dicted that their grandeur would 
fade and a grandeur greater than 
their dreams appear out of a mist 
on* the river-banks of ail. un¬ 
named island ? 

The Hill by the Pool 

The centre of the earth kept 
its secret for thousands of years. 
Babylon lived as if no greater 
power could rise among men. 
The glory of Athens seemed the 
crowning- glor^ of the ages. 
The massive strength of Rome 
looked as lasting as the stars. 
Down to the last years of the 
Roman Empire, the unnamed 
river of England washed the 
centre of the earth with the 
deep tides of ocean, /biding, its 
hour, and .none dreamed yet of 
its greatness. 

The first name given to the 



Shipping Pool of London near Tower Bridge 


centre of the earth was Llyn-Din, 
which means - the 11 ill . by the 
Pool. We sec in imagination, a 
tribe of prehistoric men choosing 
That hill because the river there 
made a wide pool and acted like 
a moat to the-huts on the hill.. 
•But the centre of the earth .kept 
its secret for-long ages after that, , 
though it treasured its first name. 

Though the Romans had sur¬ 
rounded it with a wall . and 
traded with it, in the days of 
the Saxons, Warwick, Stafford, 
and Winchester were chosen 
as chief cities, and York, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Lincoln were great 
centres for the discharge and 
’oading of* ocean-going ships. 
London was 6 place of no 
$ national grandeur. But^ Old 
Father’ Thames worked away 


bedtime corner 

Curly and Neddy 


R onnie was. never tired of 
watching the pretty little 
Shetland pony-that dived in 
the paddock at the bottom of 
his Granny's garden. 

Its name was Curly, and it 
belonged to Farmer Wellard, 
who was keeping it as a-sur¬ 
prise-for his young son Phil, 
away at boarding school. 

It was a friendly pony; and 
would take sugar from Ron¬ 
nie'^ hand, and let the little 
boy stroke its long silky tail' 
R o n n ie wo u 1 d give a . 161 to 
have a ride on its back. 

When Ronnie looked over 
the gate one morning the 
pony was not to be seen, but 
in its place stood a wise old 
donkey. Ronnie put out his 
hand and patted it,. “I 
wonder/’ he thought:, " if he’d 
let me ride him.” .There 
‘ could be no harm in.trying. 
So- he climbed the gate, 
jumped down the other side. 


and the next minute was up* 
on Neddy's broad back; 

But not for long ! Neddy, 
startled and indignant, threw 
up his back legs, and sent, 
poor Ronnie sprawling on the 
grass. ' 

“ Hallo ! What’s this ? ” 
asked a voice. 

It was Farmer Wellard; 
and when he had helped 
Ronnie up, and heard wliat 
had happened, he said : 

“ If you want a ride let's 
go and find • the Shetland. 
She’s a gentle creature and 
you'll-scion got'the hang of it. 
What do you say ? ” 

What Ronnie said you may 
imagine. That day hc had his 
first riding lesson. And it 
wasn't the last, for when Phil 
came home the two boys 
made friends, and had many 
a happy day together, taking, 
"it in turns to fide the gentle. 
Curly. ' 



with his tides, and London 
became a merchant, city at last. 

Now, before we go any farther,* 
consider this 'strange fact. The 
Mediterranean is a tidcless sea.- 
Therefore it may be regarded as 
one vast 'dock. How is it, then, 
that ‘the greatest port in the 
whole world- is found sixty miles 
up an English tidal river instead 
of in , th is ancient and tidelcss 
sea ? Sir Joseph Broodbank, 
fascinated from his boyhood by 
the Thames, .set himself to dis¬ 
cover the reason for London’s 
strange pre-eminence as the 
market of the world—the great 
clearing-house pf all nations, and 
his reason for it all is interesting. 
He pointed out that London is 
about sixty miles from the sea, 

“ about the distance an ordinary, 

. steamer can cover While the 
incoming or outgoing tide flows.” 

Trans-Shipment 

This comfortable distance from 
the sea h&s had a very important 
effect on trade. Ip.other days it 
was far enough inland to be safe- 
* from enemies ; but not so far 
inland as to make trans-shipment 
for another voyage difficult. 
-Trans-shipment is easy, too, 
because the Thames is so, 
broad and deep that a vessel of 
twenty thousand tons cau go up 
to a dock three miles from 
London Bridge. Very important 
has been this business of trans¬ 
shipment to. the greatness • of 
London. 

It has helped to make London 
the centre of the world’s com¬ 
merce, in normal t i m c 3 
merchants coming from all parts 
of the world to deal in the 
numerous commodities brought 
into its warehouses from the 
four corners of the earth, and 
to ship them again to new des¬ 
tinations. This has brought 
vast business to warehouses, 
transport concerns, banks .and 
insurance offices, and work for 
our seamen,and. dockers. 

The wonder that springs to our 
niinds is this—that this central 


market of the world should have 
formed itself on the banks of the 
Thames, and well may we ask, 
the reason why. The answer is 
found in the character of the 
river, and here we reach some¬ 
thing of a mystery. 

At the time of the Saxons the 
Thames was a sluggish river 
which overflowed thousands of 
acres in >Kent;and* Essex. The 
Romans had done nothing to 
alter this. Their favourite route 
was across the Channel to Dover. 
As for the Saxons, they had 
little interest in London, though 
the wide, slow-moving river 
was an excellent piece of water 
for their shallow boats. But 
after the Conquest England’s 
relations with the * Continent 
were closer, and far. more 
friendly. People from those 
countries often visited England, 
and liked it so well that many pf 
them settled in the island. 
Among the Flemish were many 
agriculturists who had solved in 
Their own country the problem of 
wafer-logged land, and it was 
these Flemish farmers who laid 
.the foundations of London’s 
greatness.' : 

These good people began to 
build banks to keep, the Thames 
out of their gardens. To them 
this daily invasion was'an-act of 
destruction, and for the sake of 
their crops they fought Father 
Thames with their spades.. They 
flung up earth in the. form of 
Avails which not only kept the 
sluggish water .from washing 
away acres of produce; but con¬ 
fined it in a narrower space. 

Four Miles an Hour 

Now sec the marvel of all this. 
The river- f was * no more slow 
and sleepy—Old Father Thames 
woke up. He came up at full 
tide with ar foicc so great that he 
scooped himself out a deeper 
bed,; and on 'his way back to the 
sea he carried with him the soil 
he had dug, thus dredging the 
river. free’ of cost. For six 
hours each way, moving at a 


pace of nearly four miles an hour, 
the old creeping Thames, now a 
tenth of ‘its former breadth, 
scoured the river-bed and flowed 
with force far inland, so that big 
ships could sail into London, ancl 
there discharge their cargoes. 

Nor was this all. The rescued 
land afforded room for a vast 
popfdation, and crops were grown 
• there which enormously helped 
the trade of London, for when 
the idea of wharves and ware¬ 
houses took shape, and when, 
instead of discharging their car¬ 
goes into barges in midstream, 
the ships of modern times looked 
out for docks,, there was the 
rescued land oil cither side of the 
- Thames waiting for them—wait¬ 
ing for nearly a thousand years ! 

London’s River 

The Flemish farmers had laid 
the foundations of the‘London 
docks. Not only did -they give 
England a mighty river 'which 
did-its own dredging, but they 
prepared the land for docks and 
Warehouses which have become 
one of the wonders of the world. 
Does it not seem as if powers 
beyond the powers of men were 
working for the future of 
London ? 

v The water is- back over many 
acres of that rescued land, *but 
it is now walled in with stone, 
great buildings rise on /every 
side, of those smooth watery 
enclosures, and against the solid 
walls lie the greatest steamers 
man can build, bringing for 
storage the produce of the earth. 

So Father Thames was made 
the river that it is; so London 
became the city that she is; so 
the secret of the centre s of the 
.earth is out at last. 


Russia’s* Wonder Building 


Qnk of the tallest buildings 
ill the world is nearing 
completion. It is the fantastic 
Palace of the Soviets in Moscow. 

On top of the huge mass of 
steel, concrete, and marble towers 
is the biggest sculptured figure 
ever made by man, a statue of 
Lenin so colossal that it can be 
seen for 15 miles around. 

The skyscraper was started 
nearly four - years ago and has 


cost ^4,000,000’ One of the two 
huge auditoriums inside is a 
theatre seating 6000, the other 
is a- colossal Grand Hall topped 
.by,a dome covering two acres ! 
The vanishing trick really works 
here, for all the. seats can be 
made to disappear into a pit 
below, while eight platforms can 
be made to appear in front of 
you before you can say Jack 
Robinson. 


SWEETENS CHILD S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother 1 You’ll be positively ■ 
amazed how quickly , a little * Milk 
of Magnesia 9 sweetens a stomach 
made sour ancl sick by too much 
rich food. •’* Milk of Magnesia' 
overcomes the sour acidity the 
moment it reaches the stomach. 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passes 
away and in no time the little one 
is as lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile arid undigested food which have 
made the child ill. - At the first sign 
of sickness just give ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘ Milk of^ Magnesia ’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also * Milk . of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d., 1/1 
2/3 and 3/11J. (Including Pur¬ 
chase Tax). Obtainable everywhere. 
Be , quite sure it is * Milk of 
Magnesia.’ __ 

'Milk of Magnesia 7 in the trade mark o) 
Phillips * preparation of Magnesia. 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The. Gillott Nib with tho*netv “ Inquedurt 
Reservoir” attachment (I’at. No. .1774(16) 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
of C'.iHott Stainless Steel Nib. ‘* fnqucduct ” 
opens for-easy cleaning. - Supi 
plied with four patterns of nils* 

THE IJMQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

High - class .stationers 
stock — or particulars 
can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
Ltd., on application. 




Toll PH UtlOTT l SONS LTD., VICTORIA Wld.'.fllflMIHCHAM.t 
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' KNOCK 

, 'J'he visitor who had stayed one* 
night said.: “ You advertise 
this as the best hotel in town." 

; “ Yes, sir, it most certainly 
is," replied the manager. 

“ Well, that may be a good 
thing for the hotel, but it’s a 
terribly • hard knock for the 
town!" ' 




Zoo Animals to Feed 



Start at a letter and spell the 
names by using letters linked 
together. Answer next week 

WHAT HE LEFT BEHIND 

wealthy but eccentric Leices¬ 
tershire clergyman of the 
eighteenth century left at his death, 
besides a considerable estate, an 
extraordinary collection of personal 
clothing and other articles. He had 
30 gowns and cassocks, iop paifs of 
breeches, ioo pairs of boots, .400 
pairs of slices,- 80 wigs—though 
he always wore his own hair—58 
dogs, 80 wagons and carts, 80 
ploughs—hone of which he had 
used—50 saddles,. 30 wheelbarrows, 
hundreds of walking-sticks, 60 
'horses, 200 pickaxes, 200, spades 
and shovels, 74 ladders long an'd 
short, and 249 razors. 1 

Ration 

A younc; man who lived down at 
Sutton 

Declared that he cared not a button 
What kind of meat 
The} 7 gave him to eat' 

So long as it wasn't cold mutton. 

How Sir Robert Peel Wrote 
His Name 

piCFX, a Lancashire man from 
Bury, where lie was born in 
1788, was one of the foremost 
Knglish statesmen' in the difficult 
day# that- followed the Napoleonic 
Wars. He made his mark when very 
young as Secretary for Ireland. He 
founded fhe London Metropolitan 
Police; hence 
their old nick¬ 
names of Peelers 
and B ob b i c s. 

Twice Prime Minister, he was 
the author of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846. He died in London 
on July 2, 1850. u 


Washing Day 

JJTiky that wash on Monday 
Have all the week to dry; 
They that wash on Tuesday 
Are not so much awry ; 

They that wash on Wednesday 
Arc not so much to blame ; * 
They that wash on Thursday 
Wash for very shame ; 

They that wash on Friday 
Wash in sorry need ; 

And they that wash on Saturday 
Are lazy folk indeed. 

Tongue-Twister 

gAY rapidly three times in .suc¬ 
cession this sentence : If 6 saws 
cut 6 cigars, 606 saws cut 606 cigars. 

CENSORED 

Anxiously Interrogation 

Wondered, 44 Will the con¬ 
demnation . 

Of the censor fall on me ? ” 

Dash thought likewise ; silently 
Comma stood a moment still* 

“ Must I feel his cruel quill ? ” 
Semicolon's dread was stronger. 
Tarried yet a moment longer; 
Colon started up and Cried, 

“ Me, too, will lie thrust aside ? ” 

“ Ah ! alas t ” cried Exclamation , 

“ We arc all in condemnation." 

Mr Censor came to see ; # 

What they dreaded that did he; 
“Let the Period only be." 


Mental Economy 

A man , who possessed more 
money than braips was otice 
complimented on liis good sense 
by one who desired a favour 
from him. Among the company 
was a lady who possessed more 
brains than money. “I don't 
wonder," she remarked to her 
neighbour, “at his having a 
large stock of good sense,, for he 
never squanders any." 


Famous Donkey Ride 

Lord Jeffrey , the famous writer 
of the Edinburgh Review, one day 
at the . seaside took a side on a 
donkey , and Sidney Smith there¬ 
upon wrote this verse ; 

Short, but not. so fat as 
Badbhus, 

Witty as Iloratius Flaccus, 

As greater Jacobin as Gracchus, 
See little Jeffrey on a jackass. 


NATURE'S NEWS 

pun as a NT’s Eye flowers 
Red cyebright flowers 
Cockle and privet flower 
Wall pepper flowers 
Common toadflax flowers - © 

Whortleberries ripen 
Blue-bottle flowers 
Dwarf carline thistle flowers 
Bulrush or catVtail flowers 
Black mullein flowers 
Marigolds and calamint flower 
Black horehound flowers 
Wild carrot flowers . 

'.Indian cress flowers 
Cow-wheat flowers- 
Cranberries ripen 
Tufted vetch flowers 
Wood vetch flowers 
White lily and hemlock'ffower 
Plying ants appear 


reel For July 

Swallows and martins gather 
Potatoes are in flower 
Golden rod flowers ; apricots ripen 
Branching wallow herb flowers 
Rye harvest begins 
Yellow' centaury flow'ers 
Yellow 7 vetchling flowers 
Eyebright and teasel flower 
Hops and dodder flower 
Common spurrey flowers 
Sundew and buck\vlieat flower - 
Wild cherries ripen 
Water drop wort flow'ers 
Water plantain flow ers 
Bees kill the drones 
Sw 7 ifts begin to depart 
Wood sage in flower 
Everlasting pea flowers 
Rose of Sharon in flower 
Camomile flowers 


Collection 

applicant for a position in the 
police force was*asked, “If 
you were ordered to disperse a mob 
what would you do ? " 

“ Pass round the hat, sir] " was 
his reply. 


BEWARE OF THE TROLLEYBUS 

There was a young lad 'flamed 
Hall ; 

Who went on the road to play ball, 
A trolleybus came, 

Now Jackie is lame, 

And may never again play ball. . 

* T. H. Newman 

Jacko Has a Ride 



JTathEr Jacko wanted the little potting shed moved to a more 
■. . convenient place. “ I'll give you a hand,",he promised the gardener. 
" It’s not lieavy.”. But when, a few minutes later, they grit to work, he 
wasn't so sure. “Phew!" lie gasped. “I doubt, if we can manage 
it.".-A chuckle made him look up. There was Jacko’s cheeky face 
poking out of the window. lie had jumped inside when their backs were 
turned/and w as enjoying his joke. : ' *. 


. Topsy-Turvy Arithmetic 

^fnAT three numbers do I mean 
Which placed together make 
nineteen ; 

From which you, take the fourth 
of'four, 

And there remains an even score ? 

Answer next week. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
. is low in the west; and in the 
morning Mars is in 
the sou h and 
Saturn and Jupiter 
are low in the east. 

The picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at io 
o’clock on Sunday evening, July 0. 

'EXPANDED 

'J'eaciter : Why are the days always 
longer in the summer than in 
.winter ? . 

- Boy: Because it is warmer in 
summer, and that causes every¬ 
thing to expand. 

Injustice 

/JTik rain it falleth every day " 
Upon the just and unjust 
1 fellah, t 

But more lipon the just,; because 
The unj ust Steals the just’s umbrella. 



BETTER OPENINGS FOR ALL 


Boy. So many wonderful in¬ 
ventions have now been made that 
I sometimes wonder whether a boy 
today has as much chance as his 
father or grandfather had when 
they were boys. • - > 

Man. - I think you need not 
worry * about that,' fbr' inventions 
breed .inventions/ One idea leads 
to another,-:To; take what is now. 
an old case, the invention of the 
steam-engine' opened thp door for 
a* * thousand j fresh developments 
which could not..have. arisen but' ’ 
fpr: the original idea. And* each' 
new, steam-driven machine jsug/ 
Rested'a host of others/and so they 
spread, like the leaves on a tree. % 1 
Boy. But now steam is going 

* OUt ! , : ■ i..' /' . - ■ ’’ / 

- Man. True, but take v the in¬ 
ternal-combustion v engined It is 
driven by the expansion bf. gas 


(derived, from oil) in a cylinder, 
the ', force of . the expanding gas 
driving V piston. Here the sub¬ 
stitution of gas from oil for gas 
from yater is .based on - moving 
a t piston in a cyl iriclcr. The ncw 
idea derives from The old, Then' 
note that the possibility ob carrying 
fuel as a*load ob petrol (with no 
need for a boiler,'to make steam) 
made possible • the motor-car)' the 
aeroplane, . the - motor-lorry, the 
motor-bus and/the military Tank. 
Fa'ch of these is the subject of 
unending development) at every 
jstage conjuring uiCw inventions in 
Student minds: ' : 

Boy. So that. I really have a 
chance 1 to find ; out something 
gooct and clever. - *• ‘ 

, Man. Yes^you have an infinitely 
better chance' than' your grand¬ 
father, or e ven your‘father. Til- a 


thousand new . ways . . you , ha ve 
power to study, power to.improve, 
power to inventv ^ i „ •. 

Boy, Perhaps the.doors are open 
to me, blit how shall I find the keys ? 

Marv. < JVIayl tell you' how ? It 
is like this. Never cease to wonder I 
Do 'not be content; with merely 
'handling the inventions and ideas 
of others. Think, for yourself. 
Above al!/ ' ask^ yoiirself,-/ 7 Wl\y ? 
~Wliy is this or‘that thing made in 
• a .. certain .way.;? /What/, are its 
faults 91* drawbacks ?, Could it be 
)improved,? / ■ 4 

Boy./'Thus--; wondering about 
•/things, shall I have time To earn 
. my/living /..*/; 

, Man. .Think as^yon work, and 
tile rest will be added to you. „Try, 
) arid you may. succeed ‘in a great 
discovery/ Tfy/ahd try again/and 
\ if, you' fail : t t> invent you will still 


THE BOY TALKS 
WITH THE MAN 

have learned much and made your 
life valuable to yourself with 
assuredly no decrease in' your 
'power to carp a living. Consider 
who was perhaps the greatest 
l and most fruitful discoverer of las? 
'century. He was Faraday, a poor 
, boy, ,son of a blacksmith, appren¬ 
ticed to a bookbinder. Thinking for 
t himself, always wondering, lie at¬ 
tracted the notice of that 'clever 
’inventor Sir Humphry Davy, who 
gaVe him a chance as assistant at 
the Royal Institution. After much 

* brilliant ..work, he discovered 
! magneto-electric induction and 
opened up possibilities for all man* 
>.kind that afe still far from ex¬ 
hausted. He is a noble example 
of wondering why, which may well 
inspire any boy who today plays 
)with a- wireless set, or delights 
: himself with chemical or electrical 

• experiments. - 


EH? 

A visitor heard the school¬ 
master during a grammar 
lesson explain to the boys, that- 
the* distinguishing adjective a 
could not 'be used before a plural 
noun. “You can not say' a pigs, 
a women, or anything of that 
kind," said the master. “ Oh, 
yes, you can," interrupted the 
visitor. “ You can say A-men." 

Do You Live at Worcester? 

/pi if, Saxons called Worcester Wig* 
noraceastei*, which name was- 
bestowed upon- it by the'Romans. 
It was most likely connected with a ■ 
tribe called Hwjcca’or Hiyosccr, who 
occupied the district for a long time. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Lewis Carroll’s 
Puzzle 
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Id on Parle Francois 

The Two Gates * 

12. Tout ce que vous voulez 
que les homines fassent pour vous, 
faites-le de me me pom* cux, car 
e'est la loi et les prophetes. 

13. F.ntrez par la porte elroite. 
Car large est lav porte, spacieux 
cst le chemin, qui -menent a la 
perdition, et it y cir a beaucoup 
qui entrent par la. 

14. Mais etfoitc est la porte, 
resserre 1c chemin, qui menent a la 
vie, etil yen a pen qui les trouvent. 

From Matthew VII 



Even in war-time a child's diet^ 
must contain a proportion of sweet 
things for nourishment and energy. 
But sweet things cause acid-month, 
which encourages the germs which 
attack and decay the teeth. To 
protect the teeth a child's tooth¬ 
paste should r contain plenty of 
‘Milk of Magnesia,' the most 
effective neutralizer of mouth -acid 
known. Only in one toothpaste is 
‘ Milk of Magnesia' brand antacid 
to be found, and that is Phillips’ 
.Dental Magnesia, which contains 
75%. 

Children who use this pleasant- 
tasting toothpaste regularly always 
have the whitest teeth and are 
practically free from decay, with its 
distressing toothache and disfiguring 
gaps. Get a tube today. 

Sold everywhere, 7|d., 1/ld. and 
1/10 Jd;. (Including Pi ircl 1 a so Tax.) 


PHILLIPS’ 

DENTAL MAGNESIA* 


-A ‘ Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of Magnesia. . 
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